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Ueber das Pathologische bei Goethe. By P. J. Moebius, published^ 

by Johann Ambrosius Barth, Leipzig, 1898. 

The little volume before us consists of an interesting application 
of the principles of psychiatry to the study of Goethe and his writings. 
Not that Moebius has followed in the foot-steps of Nordau and de¬ 
cried the great works of the man who is the subject of his study, but 
merely that he has made a scientific and scholarly analysis of the facts- 
presented by Goethe’s works and his life, and thereby again directed at¬ 
tention to the interesting parallelism so often seen between genius and 
insanity, as well as to the narrowness of the line of demarkation that 
separates these two conditions. The book is divided into two por¬ 
tions—first, Goethe’s works, and second, Goethe’s person. 

Moebius calls attention to the differences in the points of view 
which naturally obtain when insanity is regarded by scientific men 
and by poets, and further shows that in the portrayal of the passions 
and emotions of men, the poet is naturally drawn toward the patho¬ 
logical. The more a poet is a true mirror of reality, the greater will 
be the role which the pathological will play in his writings. In proof 
of this he points to the numerous pathological characters in the writ¬ 
ings of such poets as Shakespeare and Goethe. 

As regards the observation of the ordinary insane, Goethe ap¬ 
pears to have had but few opportunities, nor does he seem to have im¬ 
proved those which offered themselves. He had an intense dislike of 
the madhouse, and on one occasion when an inducement was held 
out to him to visit one of these institutions, he said that he did not 
in the least desire to see the fools who were locked up, inasmuch as 
he had more than enough of those who go about at liberty, and 
further declared himself to be ready to follow the “Duke to hell if 
need be, but not to madhouses.” He interested himself considerably 
in medical matters, and he frequently had the opportunity of conver¬ 
sations with physicians and medical professors in the universities. 
For instance, he was well acquainted with Heinroth who taught 
clinical psychiatry in the early part of this century, but it does not 
appear that Goethe especially interested himself in Heinroth’s subject. 
The material of the pictures which Goethe gives in his writings of 
diseased mental states must be regarded as having been drawn from 
actual observations, from occasional conversations and perhaps oc¬ 
casional lectures. He had various opportunities for observing people 
presenting gross mental disturbances. A young man afflicted with 
dementia lived as ward in his father’s family. Rechtscandidat Clauer 
appears to have been the original of the young lunatic in “Werther’s 
Leiden.” Again, Lenz, although he was not pronouncedly insane, pre¬ 
sented during his illness peculiarities which could not help but impress- 
Goethe. Of significance was also Goethe’s relations with the physi¬ 
cian Zimmermann. Zimmermann was possessed of a morbid nature 
and later on became actively insane. 

Goethe used the various terms of insanity very much as did other 
writers of his time. Thus he used the word hypochondria as applied 
to irritable, gloomy, nervous or melancholic people or persons suffer¬ 
ing from depressive delusions. Goethe used the word melancholia at 
times to designate depressive emotional conditions in persons who are 
otherwise well, and at times to designate morbid and sad emotional 
states. The word “Wahnsinn” he used mostly as lay people use it to- 
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day, namely as signifying insanity in general. The word “Narheit” 
(folly) he used as silliness or dementia. If the madman is greatly ex¬ 
cited, especially angrily excited, Goethe speaks of “Tollheit” (rage) 
or “Raserei” (fury). The word “Veriickheit” he used very seldom, 
.and apparently in the sense of insanity in general. Goethe also makes 
use of the expression “Seelenleiden” (ills of the soul). 

Moebius takes up Goethe’s writings in some detail; e. g, “Werth- 
er’s Leiden,” “Lila,” “Faust,” “Iphigenie,” “Tasso,” “Wilhelm 
Meister.” “Benvenuto Cellini,” “Wahrheit und Dichtung,” “Wahl- 
verwandscbaften,” “Wanderjahre und kleinere Erzahlungen fiber das 
Wunderbare,” und “Allegemeines und Einzelnes;” in each instance 
pointing out the pathological features presented by various characters. 
He says, reviewing the characters of Goethe, we find, disre¬ 
garding the historical representations, only in a few a picture of 
morbid psychic conditions which is true to nature. Lila, Orest, the 
harper Mignon are purely creations of Goethe’s fantasy. Represen¬ 
tations according to nature are only found in the young lunatic in 
Werther, in a certain sense in Werther himself, in the crazy count 
and (in spite of Goethe) in Tasso. However, that which is of impor¬ 
tance for us consists in the fact that Goethe, without any theoretical 
education, was impressed with the significance of pathological con¬ 
ditions—so much so that he, more frequently than any other author, 
pictures them. Again, he especially and accurately describes trans¬ 
itional states. He evidently had abundant opportunities to observe 
these among the numerous pathological men and women whom it was 
his fortune to know. 

Goethe evidently regarded the passions as the cause of psychic 
disturbances. By the excitation of the passions a level may be 
reached where transition into insanity takes place. In this manner 
he speaks in various places of his own passions. He also makes 
Werther say, “My passions were never far from insanity.” Concern¬ 
ing his ideas of the treatment of the insane we have the evidence of 
the country parson to whom the harper is brought. The parson says, 
“Outside of the physical condition that often presents unsurmount- 
able difficulties and for which I always call to my assistance a phy¬ 
sician, I find the means to cure insanity very simple. They are the 
same by which we prevent well persons from becoming insane. We 
should excite the spontaneity of the patients, we should accustom 
them to order, we should give them to understand that they share 
their existence and their fate with many others in common, and that 
the most remarkable talent, the greatest good luck and the greatest 
misfortune, are only slight departures from the average; then no in¬ 
sanity will creep in and if it is present, it will little by little disappear.” 
It is noteworthy that the parson’s conception was a humane one. 
which took no account of the barbarous measures commonly practised 
in Goethe’s time. Goethe’s conception regarding the nature of insan¬ 
ity is further revealed in a remark made to Hegel. At tea they were 
discussing dialectics, and Goethe thought that the latter were often 
misused to make false things true and true things false. Hegel had 
the assurance to reply that this misuse was only perpetrated by people 
who were ill. Instead of answering with Nathan “Thou art the man,” 
Goethe said with good-natured irony, “Such dialectic patients can find 
their cure in the study of nature.” On another occasion Eckermann 
said, “One so frequently finds associated with brilliant talents, espe¬ 
cially in poets, a feeble constitution.” “The extraordinary things 
which such persons accomplish,” answered Goethe, “implies a very 
delicate organization, one which can perceive ra^e sensations and hear 
the voices of 'the heavenly. Such an organization is, however, in con- 
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fliot with the world, with the elements. It is easily disturbed and in¬ 
jured, and he who does not like Voltaire unite great sensitiveness to 
excessive robustness, is easily subjected to prolonged ill health. 
Schiller was continuously ill. When I first saw him I thought that 
he would not live four weeks, but he also had a certain toughness. 
He lived many years and could with a healthier manner of living have 
lived longer.” Goethe added, “There was a time when in Germany 
one thought of a genius as little, weak and even humpbacked, but I 
prefer a genius with an appropriate body.” 

The most interesting part of this little volume is that which deals 
with Goethe himself. Moebius speaks of Goethe’s family. Goethe 
himself declared that he had his father’s constitution. In his features 
he resembled his mother, especially as regards the eyes and the mouth. 
The father possessed -stability and solidity, qualities which expressed 
themselves in an earnest desire to learn and teach, in a strong love of 
order, in conscientiousness, in a disregard of himself, in an absence 
of wants and in self-repression. The same virtues are discernible in 
the son. In the father they were dimmed by a certain narrowness 
which made him appear pedantic, self-willed and inconsiderate toward 
his family. In contrast with his son he was subdued and un¬ 
imaginative. Avaricious, suspicious and morose, he made life difficult 
for himself and those about him. In his old age he broke down rapidly, 
became demented and passed his last years in a pitiable condition. 
There can be no doubt that he was in a marked degree pathological. 
The qualities of -the mother appear to have been those active in mak¬ 
ing a poet of the son. She was sensitive, gifted with a warm imagin¬ 
ation, cheerful and possessed with an unconquerable love of life. 
Pathological factors appear to have been present in a slight degree if 
at all. Goethe’s sister Cornelia was so much like her brother 
that at one time they could have been regarded as twins. She 
was, however, lacking in both physical an-d mental attractiveness. 
The very features which made her brother’s face so attractive, e. g. the 
strong nose and high forehead, made her face repellant. Her attitude 
also was bad, and she appeared to have suffered from an eruption 
which especially seemed to make its appearance whenever she went to 
a ball. Goethe says that she was also without sensuousness, that she 
had a disgust for the marital relation, and therefore, lived unhappily 
with her husband. Goethe praises her virtue and her sound and acute 
intellect, but added that she had a firm, hard and almost loveless man¬ 
ner. “My sister,” he says, “was a remarkable and indescribable 
character, and a most strange mixture of strength and weakness, of 
self-will and pliability. One could say of her that she was without 
faith, love or hope.” She was reserved, became hypochondriacal, at 
times violent and passionate, at other times dull and indifferent. Her 
engagement and marriage with Schlosser appeared to have tem¬ 
porarily raised and enlivened her, but her happiness was of short dur¬ 
ation for she was not capable of love. The three and a half years of 
her married life appear to have been a period of suffering for both 
parties. She finally died in a second confinement. The unhappy 
Cornelia appears to have been of a thoroughly pathological consti¬ 
tution. Concerning the other sisters and brother of Goethe, all of 
whom died early in life we know but little. One brother Jacob lived 
to be six years of age and then died of a contagious disease. One sister 
lived to be two and a quarter years old, and another lived only seven 
m-onths. 

Goethe, asphyctic at birth, developed for a time normally. As a 
child he appears to have been precocious, lively and cheerful. He 
seemed later to have suffered from various infectious diseases, among 
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them, smallpox. Little else is known up to his obscure illness in 
Leipzig. Here he evidently suffered pain in the chest and was hypo¬ 
chondriacal. His temperament, as he himself relates, wavered at this 
time between the extremes of unrestrained merriment and melan¬ 
cholic depression. ‘In- writing of this time he gives a vivid descrip¬ 
tion of the various sensations that he experienced, so much so that 
Moebius speaks of this description as the anamnesis of a hypochon¬ 
driac. He also suffered from an exhausting hemorrhage from the 
mouth, and for several days hovered between life and death. Moebius, 
endeavoring to explain this hemorrhage after disposing of hemor¬ 
rhage of the lungs and ulcer of the stomach, suggests as a possibility 
a bleeding of nervous origin (?). Goethe recovered rapidly, and sub¬ 
sequently returned to Frankfort where, to his father he appeared like 
a patient whose illness was “more of the soul than of the body.” A 
long period of invalidism followed; he apparently presented a neuras¬ 
thenic hypochondriac syndrome, a “Nervositat,” as Moebius puts it. 

1 j He was further subject to periods of exaltation, and these were 
so marked as to suggest to Moebius maniacal excitement or hypo- 
mania. That his emotional excitement and irritability must have been 
very great is drawn from his own writings, for Goethe, the youth, says 
of himself, “Could you see this miserable wretch, how he rages, but 
does not know against whom he should rage, you would pity him. 
How can a madman become reasonable? That is I. Chains on these 
hands! Then I would know into what I should bite.” Contemporary ac¬ 
counts tell how the young Goethe expended his anger by breaking 
pictures on the corner of his table, by shooting his books and so on. 
It is well known that Goethe also suffered from violent explosions of 
excitement in later life. Other distinct pathological elements are also 
discernible in Goethe’s youth. He at times felt a disgust of life and 
entertained ideas of self-destruction. To Eckermann he said in his old 
age that he never read “Werther’s Leiden” but once. “It is made up of 
fire rockets. It makes me gloomy, and I am fearful of again living 
through the pathological condition which gave rise to the book.” On 
another occasion he said, “When the taedium vitae seizes a man he is to 
be pitied not to be blamed. That all the symptoms of this fearful dis¬ 
ease, at once natural and unnatural, have raged in my innermost self, 
this story of Werther will leave no one to doubt. I know very well 
what effort it cost me at that time to escape the waves of death just 
as it did to save myself from many a later shipwreck.” Concerning 
this state, Moebius writes, “The taedium vitae of youth is evidently a 
phenomenon of all times and peoples. The young Buddha saw that 
nothing in life was enduring, and he renounced the world! The young 
Schoppenhauer wrote his fourth book concerning will and idea! How 
many young men may in the two thousand odd years that lie between 
Buddha and Schoppenhauer have passed through similar suffering! 
One could say that it-is peculiar to highly gifted human beings to ex¬ 
perience an especial pain when they discover the chasm between the 
ideal and the barrenness of the real world, and most acutely at the time 
that this discovery is first made. The spiritual fever from which 
Goethe suffered did not die with the writing of Werther. Slowly it 
disappeared in the next few years only to again flare up at subsequent 
periods—Jove affairs often playing the role of irritating causes. 
However, a gradual subsidence took place and Goethe himself realized 
the grateful restfulness that ensued. In Goethe’s manhood patho¬ 
logical elements were present only to a minimal degree. His irritabil¬ 
ity it is true, still persisted and occasionally led to periods of excite¬ 
ment. That he was constantly emotional is evidenced by the fact of 
the. remarkable ease with which he wept. 
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As already stated, following the first period of excitement, Goethe 
passed into a period of increasing clearness of mental vision and quiet. 
This period was interrupted at various times by a serious recurrent ex¬ 
citement which, as Moebius points out, corresponded with his periods 
of poetic productiveness. Goethe himself felt very clearly that the de¬ 
sire to write poetry came upon him as a fever, that at certain times he 
had to compose, and that after the disappearance of the excitement 
the well of song was dry. Goethe describes how on awakening at 
night verses or songs would teem through his mind, and how he 
would hastily rise and without waiting to arrange his paper would dash 
■down his thoughts. His numerous love' affairs also bore a distinct re¬ 
lation to these periods of excitement, and his passion frequently ex¬ 
pended itself on women who were neither attractive mentally nor phy¬ 
sically. He loved not because he was in the proximity of an attractive 
woman, but because the period of excitement was upon him. Moebius. 
says that the recurrences of periods of excitement can hardly be termed;' 
periodic, yet it is noteworthy that the duration of these periods was as l!v * ! 
a rule the same, namely upwards of two years. That Goethe under-’ 
stood himself very well is evidenced by a remark made to Eckermann, 
“Such men and their like possess the constitution of the genius; their 
.state is peculiar to themselves. They experience a repeated puberty 
while other persons are young but once.” 

The domain of the pathological is also touched upon by the doc¬ 
trine of the two souls; the expression is Goethe’s own. He himself is 
at one and the same time Faust and Mephistopheles, emotional and 
excited and the critic. Herman Grimm in speaking of these qualities 
of Goethe says: “As far as we know Goethe never experienced any¬ 
thing which made him lost completely to himself. Even when he was 
most passionately roused, he always retained the strength to quietly 
criticize himself. Experience and subsequent reflexion must always 
be separated in him. When Goethe was separated from Frau von 
Stein, he expressed himself more passionately than at her side. Only 
when he fully reflected did his passion find expression. We have seen 
how his relation to Lotta only became comprehensible when we rele¬ 
gate his passion to the times when he is not with her.” “He who is 
able,” says Moebius, “at such times to observe himself, is well fitted 
to be a painter of souls, but he is not normal.” 

Moebius also discusses the various bodily ills of Goethe. Goethe 
was ill quite a great deal. In addition to the nervousness and hypo¬ 
chondriasis of his youth, he suffered at various times from influenza, 
renal colic, erysipelas, cough, angina, pleurisy, hemorrhages and per¬ 
sistent disturbances of digestion. As a personal peculiarity of Goethe 
it is mentioned that he preferred the close atmosphere of unventilated 
rooms, just as Schiller found a special inspiration in the odor of rotten 
apples. Goethe was also said to have been exceedingly irritable re¬ 
garding order in his room. For example, he could not stand it when 
a book was lying crooked upon his table, or if someone other than 
himself trimmed his light. 

Moebius dwells upon the wonderful productivness of Goethe in 
spite of these drawbacks. He says, “At no time do we realize so 
clearly the fulness of this man’s life as when we view the unremitting 
work and the insatiable desire to learn still manifested in his clear and 
cheerful old age. He was a man and had to grow old, had to lose 
his power of production, and had to betray ’both in thought and word 
his age, as well as in his skin and hair; but in spite of all there burned 
in this old man a flame of which every youth could have envied him. 
Faust is indisputably a marvelous production. The early Faust had 
his origin in the period of fermentation. Passionate excitement, pessi- 
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mistic tendencies, tempestuous desire to know, ruled him in the first 
scenes; highest poesy in the Gretchen scenes. To the early Faust the 
later Faust owes his power over the soul; through him the work be¬ 
comes a guide and ideal to youth. Even if- the parts of Faust written 
by the mature and aged Goethe do not attain the overmastering force 
of the Faust of Goethe’s youth, they still belong to the most beautiful 
productions of the human mind. It is just these productions of the 
old age of Goethe that from their complete form, their wisdom and 
piety are in great part invaluable. When has an eighty-year-old man 
ever written the like.” 

As is well known, Goethe died a few hours after an attack of 
angina pectoris. He does not appear to have realized that his death 
was impending. The end appears to have come without suffering. 

Regarding his children the following suggestive facts obtain: In 
December, 1789, a son, August, was born; in October, 1791, a still¬ 
born boy; in November, 1793, a daughter, who died in the following 
December; in November, 1795, another son who died in a little over 
three weeks; in December, 1802, a still-born daughter. It must be 
added here that Goethe’s wife became some time after marriage alco¬ 
holic and later on epileptic. Moebius, however, does not attribute 
the pathological elements noted in Goethe’s children entirely to the 
mother, buit attributes them also to -the genius of the father. August, 
the sole surviving child of Goethe, appears to have been talented, with 
features resembling his father, though his lips were coarse and were 
apparently derived from the mother. He began to show a tendency 
to alcoholism in early life and also early manifested a strong tendency 
for the opposite sex, and, it is said, in the company of Ernest Schiller 
was guilty of various excesses. He outwardly decried any interest in 
poetry, for as he declared he “did not desire to maintain the firm and 
business of his father.” Secretly, however, he appears to have written 
poetry at various times, but bis productions were not of an enduring 
nature. He manifested considerable interest in scientific studies and 
also in the collection of natural objects. He died at forty years of 
age at Rome, whither he had apparently gone to recover his health. 
As it is nowhere stated that he was suffering from any disease, it is 
quite probable, Moebius thinks, that he was suffering from a mental 
affection. Indeed his death occurred under such circumstances as to 
suggest the thought that he had committed suicide. Information, 
however, regarding the entire subject is unsatisfactory. 

August’s wife, Ottilie von Pogwisch, appears to have been a pro¬ 
nounced degenerate. She was passionate and fantastic, and was known 
among her acquaintances as the “Crazy Angel” and the “Woman 
from the Other Star.” The oldest son, Walter Wolfgang, born 1818. was 
a quiet, submissive fellow, devoted himself especially to music, and suf¬ 
fered much mortification because no attention was paid to his com¬ 
positions. He was devotedly attached to his mother, and sacrificed 
much in her behalf. Later in life he lived retired, gloomy and re¬ 
pressed. He is said to have been small, delicate and somewhat crip¬ 
pled, mentally simple and modest. He early developed consumption, 
but only died in 1885. Another son, Wolfgang Max. born in 1820, 
was in his youth serious, diffident, passionate and imaginative. He 
betrayed excellent talents and wrote as a young man a drama called 
“Erlinda.” He later devoted himself to philosophical and historical 
studies and worked during his entire fife without ever completing any¬ 
thing. He was for a time in the diplomatic services, and subsequently 
lived alone, moody and ill. He suffered greatly from neuralgia, and 
appears almost never to have been well. He died from an asthmatic 
affection in 1883. 

Moebius closes this interesting little volume with the following 
paragraph: “It is said that families, like individuals, have a definite 
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length of life. The stock of Goethe has withered. Hi® family bore in 
him an exquisite flower, and in so doing exhausted its strength; after 
him there followed only weak and feeble off-shoots. Genius appears 
on the earth, not to increase the number of mankind—its works are its 
immortal children.” 

Moebius’ interpretation of Goethe impresses the medical reader as 
not only scientific, but in all probability as correct. There is little to 
criticise in the picture he has drawn. F. X. Dercum. 

Atlas of the External Diseases of the Eye. By Prof. O. Haab, 
Zurich. Edited by G. E. de Schweinitz, A.M., M.D. Pp. 228, 
with 76 colored plates and 6 engravings. Philadelphia; W. B. 
Saunders. 1899. 

The artist who made the colored drawings for this book in the 
main, did his work well and the plates compare favorably with the 
colored reproductions of photographs in Ramsay’s more pretentious 
and much more expensive atlas. The text, however, is less satisfac¬ 
tory. The descriptions of the external diseases of the eye scarcely 
equal those found in the ordinary text book and they are often very 
brief, while many pages of the book, unnecessarily it would seem, are 
taken up with a description of the functional examination of the eye 
that is too cursory to be of much value. There is, too, a suggestion of 
provincialism in the author’s tendency to confine himself to the no¬ 
menclature and methods of treatment in vogue at the Zurich clinic, 
although this is relieved by the more catholic notes of the American 
editor. The translation is fairly well done, but it would have been 
only charitable on the part of the translator to have corrected such 
minor blunders as “the capsular endothelium of the lens” (p. 114). 
The excellence of the plates and the low price of the volume will com¬ 
mend it to those who are interested in the external diseases of the 
eye, but lack the opportunity of attending large clinics. Holden. 



